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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Until very recent years the policy of the United States Government 
with regard to public education was one, essentially, of encouragement 
and exhortation addressed to the states. The original Department of 
Education (now the U.S. Office of Education) from its foundation in 1867 
until the 1960s (the exceptional case of vocational education aside) was 
not much more than the institutional expression of the encouragement and 
the medium of exhortation. Its substantive activities were primarily 
stati st ical . 

However, following the 1954 school desegregation decisions and the 
rise and near- fusion of the civil rights and anti-poverty movements of 
the 1960s, public education came to be viewed as the key element in com- 
batting racial injustice, providing equality of opportunity, and eliminat- 
ing poverty in the United States. Within a brief span of years the 
Federal government developed a whole constellation of programs designed 
to achieve those ends and — while not notably effective — they have bad the 
result of significantly and, perhaps inextricably, involving the Federal 
government in the support and direction of the educational system in a 
manner and scope that would have been considered impossible two decades 
ago. 1 

Yet this involvement was not preceded by nor has it produced a 
cohesive Federal education policy. There now exists a network of programs 
which form a system — that is, they are highly (and sometimes awkwardly) 
inter-related — but these programs do not f orm . a coherent policy. One of 
most important tasks of the Federal government during the next decade wil.i. 
be the creation of ^uch an educational policy. The thrust of the "new 



f ederallBTn'' is to shift the location for some operational decisions from 
the Federal to the state and local level, but this shift only intensifies 
the need for well-integrated Federa"' educational policy. Passing control 
to state and local educational agencies requires that much policy that 
was previously implicit in program requirements be carefully preplanned 
and made explicit. 

A basic theme of this paper is that changes in educational policy 
are not normally initiated within the educational system. External 
pressures--supreme court decisions, the ''baby boom,'* Sputnik, the war on 
poverty, the movement for community control, concern with youth unemploy- 
ment, the movement of women into the labor force—have resulted in more 
and more basic changes in the educational system than have the pedagogical 
studies of professional educators. This will continue and if, as i.s 
assumed here, the pace of socioeconomic and political change accelerates 
over the next two decades, these pressures will be greater, less likely 
to be anticipated, and productive of even more severe discontinuities 
than heretofore experienced. An educational policy based merely on 
projections or refinements of current programs is totally inadequate to 
meet the challenges that lie ahead. 

The following are some of the trends and developments that will 
provide the context in which educational policy will have to be made over 
the next two decades : 

(1) A restructuring of economic institutions can be expected, 

spurred on by international economic competition, technological 
developments, and environmental and "growth" concerns. The 
direction of this change is still not clear; several plausible 
alternatives are visible, including (a) the cybernation of the 
production process permitting much greater affluence, yet 
requiring a much more sophisticated level of skills in the work 
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force; (b) a decline in economic g^rowth as productivity in- 
creases fall off, corporations resettle abroad, the U, S, trade 
balance continues to deteriorate, and the United States becomes 
increasingly resource-dependent on others, leading to a general 
retrenchment of the resources available for education and other 
domestic priorities; and (c) the emergence of a postindustrial 
society in which the present co^npetiti ve, individualistic ethic 
is replaced with a humanistic one and the effectiveness of 
societal institutions is measured by their success in promoting 
self-actualizing values. 

(2) The desire of many Americans, as Judged by polls, to live away 
from large metropolitan areas, the support of significant 
interest groups for a population distribution policy, and the 
increasing interest in this subject by members of Congress, make 
the adoption of a national growth policy a strong possibility. 
At a time when demographic patterns point to a leveling off of 
birth rates, a substantial shift in population concentrations 
would result in a good part of the educational budget continuing 
to be devoted to growth purposes, particularly in terms of 
capital outlays. At the same time the development of new towns 
and the encouragement of existing growth centers provide unparal- 
1 el ed opportunities for educational innovation. 

(3) The deterioration of cities will continue with the exodus of 
the middle class to the suburbs. Cities will become concentra- 
tions of the dependent — ^^e.g., children, the elderly — with 
decreasing revenue sources and yet greater requirements for 
social expenditures. Large city schools find themselves in 
completely untenable financial situations and a major restruc- 
turing of school finance must take place, most likely with the 
states taking over an ever increasing role in educational finance. 
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(4) Americans will become tolerant of 5 to 7 percent unemployment 
rates and officially the government will move away from a full 
employment policy. Increased competitiveness for relatively 
scarce Jobs will encourage a shift to education as a life-long 
process in order to update or learn new skills and will shift 
priori ti es in secondary and higher educational institutions to 
vocational and career-oriented curricula. The major gainers 
will be two-year colleges and vocational institutes which will 
increasingly become an automatic extension of the secondary 
school process. 

(5) There is a real danger of an oversupply of "academically" skilled 
labor in relation to the needs of the economy. Although the 
economy is rapidly becoming white collar and service-oriented, 
requiring more sophisticated skills, Department of Labor pro- 
jections show that most of those Jobs will still require less 
than full baccalaureate or graduate degree. Yet larger numbers 
of students are graduating from colleges every year. At a time 
when all workers, white and blue collar, are searching for 
greater meaning on their jobs, worker discontent will be likely 
to be aggravated oven more by the fact that many will be working 
below their capacity and training. . 

(6) Demographic patterns indicate that the elderly will constitute 

a larger proportion of the population, perhaps even up to 25 per- 
cent if radical medical advances take place. The inadequacies 
of public and private pension plans to provide other than poverty 
existences for a large number of the elderly, combined with an 
extension of the number of functional years, will lead an in- 
creasingly larger proport ion- of the elderly to postpone per- 
manent retirement and seek employinent . Schools and businesses 
will have to provide training opportunities for those desiring 
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second and third careers. A number of the elderly, who will be 
increasingly well educated, will want to further their education 
for self-actualizin[? purposes, adding to the diversified needs 
schools will be expected to meet, 

(7) The leisure society, if it emerges at all, will do so more in 
terms of restructured work weeks, permitting three and four-day 
weekends, than in a radical reduction of the number of hours 
worked. Two possibilities suggested by this development are that 
education will increasingly be in demand to further either career 
objectives or leisure desires- There may also be some pressure 
on schools to adjust their hours to the wishes of parents who 
want the whole family together during their leisure time. 

(8) Despite the many new demands that may be placed on the educa- 
tional system, the availability of much additional funding is 
doubtful. Voters at the local level have already revolted 
against raising taxes and there are constraints on Federal 
expenditures. The prospects of fiscal dividends even at times 
of relatively full employment are dim and demands on the Federal 
budget will grow. Education will increasingly be competing with 
other domestic social programs for priority consideration. Ex- 
pectations of some educators for greatly increased Federal fund- 
ing are likely to be frustrated; even if expenditures were raised, 
the instability of Federal funding could play havoc with local 
school planning. 

(9) As revenue sharing and decat egorizat ion of Federal programs con- 
tinue, some major scandals are likely, which will result in a 
demand for some type of post-audit performance standards.. Free- 
dom of choice for local communities would still be preserved 

in their ability to choose program expenditures, but the national 
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interest would be preserved by requiring minimum performance 
standards in those programs chosen. Efforts to develop effec- 
tive program indicators for performance ratings should be a 
necessary concern of Federal evaluators. 

(10) More people will acquire the skills and knowledge that we are 

used to thinking of as "education." However, formal educational 
institutions have lost their monopoly in providing such learning; 
increasingly larger shares will come from the media, from 
business and industry, and from government institutions. Also, 
education will cease to make sense as a one-time effort that 
prepares an individual for the whole of his adult life; instead, 
there will be a recognition of the value of dropping into and 
out of school throughout life as personal needs and interests 
change, and as life situations change. Academic recognition 
will be extended to the learning provided by nonacademic sources, 
such as employment experience and community experience. The 
labor force will be less dependent on obtaining traditional 
academic degrees as credentials. At the same time, the path 
to obtaining degrees will be widened ; ways will be found for 
everyone who wants it to have access to some institution of 
higher learning, and advantage will be taken of new technology 
to bring education to the home and individualize curricula. 
Although formal educational institutions may have lost their 
monopoly in education, educat )rs have the opportunity to exei— 
cise real statesmanship by providing leadership to other insti- 
tutions engaged in educational functions. 

(11) Teachers, parents, and students all become stronger constitu- 
ents for the educational system to deal with. A national 
teacher's union with greatly - increased bargaining power seems 
likely. As the stakes become higher, collective bargaining will 
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be shifted to the regional and state level, displacing certain 
functions of local school boards and expediting their lo.ss of 
an important power. This development will conflict with tlie 
desire of parents and local communities to exercise greater 
control over their schools; a public backlash against teacher 
demands for higher salaries, or for preserving working condi- 
tions that parents wish to change, becomes a strong possibility, 
If teachers come to insist on f eatherl?edding practices at a time 
when population growth is leveling off and educational budgets 
are strained, administrators may be more receptive to introduc- 
ing labor-saving instructional technology into schools; this 
may become a major source of contention in collective bargain- 
ing sessions. Parental power will increase and the possibility 
• exists that, as disposable income rises, parents will seek 
other alternatives to the public school system if educational 
expectations for their children are not met. The business sec- 
tor, for example, may rise to the occasion and develop its own 
schools if a demand for them exists. 

Students too have made themselves felt as a potentially explo- 
sive constituency that can no longer be taken for granted. The 
deferment of adulthood and the resulting emotional strains for 
students will create a major challenge for the schools. However 
the need to find opportunities for earlier introduction to the 
world of work and adults is a task for the entire society rather 
than the schools alone, 

(12) Problems of the educationally disadvantaged, which in the eyes 
of the general public seem to foe linked with race, will become 
viewed more as .a function of socioeconomic class. Since inte- 
gration based on class considerations involves much larger 
numbers of children than racial desegregation ever did, and 
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would thus affect a much gi'eatei^ proportion of American commu- 
nities, political opposition by the middle-class majority is 
likely to be very strong against busing for "class* balance. 
Moreover, the relative ineffectiveness of compensatory educa- 
tion to date does not portend well for its continued or aug- 
mented support. The failure of both of these methods to ameiio- 
rate the plight of the educationally disadvantaged threatens 
to solidify disparities in this country^ 

(13) The assumption behind current compensatory education p^^ograms 

will continue to be attacked as research uncovers the importance 
of noneducational factors in^^af f ecting student achievement. 
Attempts to assure equality of opportunity will shift from 
seeking comparability in achievement levels to pro^'iding indi- 
vidualized curricula and teaching methods with the purpose of 
developing at least minimum competency levels in cognitive and 
affective skills. 

The present framework for the formulation of educational policy is 
inadequa te--both in concept and in methods — to accommodate the future fore- 
seen* Because this is an inadequacy of basic structure and processes, 
program ad justvnents , no matter how massive, will not compensate for the 
inadequacy. What is needed is not additions to the present framework,' 
but a rethinking of education in America. Present policymaking methods 
and concepts do not provide guidance on what types of institutions and 
programs will be suitable for the new American education process, or on 
how to interface American education effectively with the larg:er environ- 
ment of American life* 

In addition to rethinking the formulation of educational policy, 
it will be necessary for educators to develop a new kind of statesmanship. 
If the American educational system is not to be thrown away — a real 



possibility that would involve great and needless damage at a higli social, 
economic, and psychic cost — then some agency must develop the n^^ i 
guide the growth of the new American educational process ir 
that educators, students, and the nation lose as little as , um 
the change. The statesmanship needed to provide such guidance is of a 
high order, but not outside the traditions of education even though it 
may not have been necessary in recent decades. 

Four policy initiatives for the Office of Education suggest themselves: 

(1) A major research effort should be launched with the objective 
of determining the alternative directions American society may 
take and the values, roles, and forms tli.? educational process 
could assume in order to facilitate or avert the unfolding of 
particular realities. This effort should address the following 
central questions : 

(a) What do the behavioral, biological, and social sciences 
tell us about the needs and capabilities of man? 

(b) What values do we wish to support through the educational 
process? 

(c) What societal groups require special services and how can 
education play a role? 

(d) How does the educational process complement broader soci- 
etal forces and activities? 

(e) What resources — knowledge, manpower, institutional support, 
money, el". — can we amass to transform the education 
process? 

(f) If we were to start over again, what kind of educational 
system would we design? 

(2) A basically new strategy for attaining the objectives of com- 
pensatory education is required. These objectives cannot be 
achieved in the classroom alone; rather, a total environmental 
approach is requix'ed. Educators must acknowledge this reality 
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and structure their activities to complement broader societal 
efforts if they are to achieve even narrow educational objec- 
tives. 

(3) Even though enrollment levels in the school system may stabilize, 
the demands on education for broader opportunities in higher 
education, for more early childhood programs, and for capital 
outlays in new population centers will increase the total demand 
for funding related to education. Not only will there be 
greater competition for the education dollar, but education it- 
self is likely to have to compete with increasing health demands 
and welfare demands for the tax dollar. It appears unrealistic 
to expect much greater funding support for education; indeed, 
contingency plans should be developed not only for the situation 
of little or no growth in funding for education, but also for 
instability in allocated funds (especially Federal funds). 

(4) Detailed alternative scenarios should be worked out of what the 
American economy and society will probably look like two decades 
from now in terms of population levels and distribution, age 
composition, types and locations of economic institutions, job 
skills required, and so forth. The results would be used to 
test the sensitivity to such developments of decisions on school 
variables such as curricula, capital outlay requirements, and 
educational philosophy cojicerning the objectives and role of 
education. 

Such a set of analyses should go a long way toward assuring that 
educational policy makers are not caught unawares by societal develop- 
ments I ut will instead be in a position to offer imaginative alternatives 
to pressing problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This paper has been written for the Office w i. lOn of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and is bro , ,ised on the trend 
analyses being conducted by the Educational Policj^ Research Center of 
the Stanford Research Institute. 

The basic thesis of this paper is that change in educational policy 
is brought about mainly by the impact of external events in the larger 
society, and that discontinuities in educational policy are likely to 
increase as the pace of socioeconomic change accelerates over the next two 
decades. Educational policy based merely on modifications (whether extrap- 
olations or refinements) of existing programs will prove totally inadequate 
to meet the challenge of the coming decades. 

The paper then describes those educational trends and broader societal 
patterns which seem likely to emerge and have profound implications for 
the assumptions and direction of education. 

It concludes with several possible initiatives that DHEW planners 
could undertake to prepare the groundwork for realistic educat:l onal assump- 
tions and programs. 

Our analysis of the emerging patterns and discontinuities as they 
affect education indicates the following general policy environment in 
which decisions will be made. 

The belief will spread that the educational system is failing; the 
possibilities of punitive public backlash in the form of withholding 
resources from the educational community are great. It is conceivable 
that the monopolistic position of the schools will be substantially eroded 
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and that the insistence on alternatives to the public school system uill 
gain in political force. The rate of increase in funding for education 
will decline and funding sources will become more unstable in terms of 
dependability. At a time when demands on the educational system have 
never been greater, the educational establishment, influenced by demands 
on the part of teacher unions, win ' 'i^^id and resistant to 

cha nge. 

If revenue sharing and block grants become commonplace in Federal/ 
state relations, a need will arise for measurable performance standards 
and a comparative evaluation of the managerial and academic effectiveness 
of different school systems. 

There will be a continuing; shift first from emphasis on inputs to one 
on output effectiveness and efficiency measures. If demands for effi- 
ciency measures increase because of scarcity of resources, it is very 
possible that we will retreat to simplistic measures of reading and other 
cognitive skills. 

Pressure for racial integration in schools will diminish. It is al- 
ready clear that school integration is ineffective as a means of ultimately 
accommodating the socioeconomically deprived. Emerging metropolitan trends 
and possible population redistribution policies make it much more likely 
that socioeconomic racial segregation as opposed to jurisdictional racial 
segregation will continue to intensify in the forthcoming decades. 

If one assumes the patterns discussed in this paper will become a 
reality in the next two decades, it is possible to examine present program 
and policy assumptions and Judge their relevance to emerging social needs. 

Such an evaluation was not possible within the scope of this paper; 
it would be an extensive but feasible task. There are, however, a number 
of important policy implications which appear worthy of note. We believe 
that many of the assumptions on which the majority of HEW's educational 



program expenditures are based are essentially inadequate and will prove 
themselves to be so in the face of cioeccnomi c dislocations and dis- 
continuities occurring in the next two decades. For example, there is an 
urgent need for wholly new conceptual alternatives if the objectives of 
compensatory education are to be achieved. While few yet question the 
goals of compensatory education, present approaches for reaching those 
objectives appear less and less valid. 
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ANTICIPATING EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 
OVER THE NEXT TWO DECADES 



Background 

At the state and local level, the same situation prevails; Inde- 
pendently conceived educational policies react with each other in an 
unplanned and sometimes unforeseen fashion. The result is a system of 
interrelationships which could be greatly rationalized were more serious 
thought given to the second-, third-, and even fourth-order consequences 
of policy decisions. One of the most fundamental issues of the next 
decade will.be how to evolve from this state toward a coherent network 
of integrated educational policies. 

To understand the need for an integrated network of decision-making, 
we must consider developments of the past two decades which have greatly 
increased the Federal role in education and exacerbated the relationships 
between the educational process and societal problems. 

In the past few decades, innovations in education have generally 
occurred in response to societal pressures upon the schools rather than 
from any reforms generated within the educational system. In the last 
two decades this tendency has been particularly visible as the pace of 
change in society accelerated. Many of the dominant themes of educational 
policy emerged unexpectedly through the impact of external forces upon 
the school system, although most of these^ events and pressures were 
predictable if policy makers had employed a broader societal context as 
opposed to the narrower educational perspective. 
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The 1950s 

The 1950s brought at least three major and lasting policy shocks* to 
the nation's school system — all of which served to highlight how intri- 
cately educational policies are related to broader values and social, 
economic and technological trends. 

One set of shocks in the 1950s evolved from Supreme Court decisions 
which: (1 ) affirmed that education is a basic human right essential to 
a real opportunity for a reasonable quality of life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness (a recognition of the growing importance of education to 
individual happiness and functioning in a technically complex society) ; 
and (2) legitimized a growing body of social science research, spurred 
by Gunnar Myrdal 's massive study on race, which showed that racially 
segregated school systems cannot be equal. These actions turned the 
debate about equality of education into constitutional issues. They 
provided a new rationale for Federal intervention into school systems 
and educational policy. No longer was* the rationale for a publicly sup- 
ported educational system primarily dependent upon the Jeffersonian 
principle that an informed and literate citizenry is essential if a 
democracy Is to function. 

Another set of shocks occurred from two external evaluations of the 
effectiveness of American education. Rudolph Flesch's book Why Johnny 
Can't Read was one of many that aroused public concern about educational 
results. Russia's launching of Sputnik became the focal point for another 
public indictment of our educational effectiveness In the sciences, mathe-- 
matics and engineering. Admiral Rickover personified these caustic 



We shall be using shocks in this paper in the sense that planning and 
operational policies for schools did not reflect the emerging societal 
forces although particular educators may well have been aware of sig- 
nificant societal trends. 
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criticisms. The nation*s very survival was felt to be threatened because 
the educational system had not kept pace with the times. Moreover, it 
was not even performing well for many in the most basic requirement of 
1 iteracy — reading. 

A third set of shocks resulted from the need to ncconimoda t e the Baby 
Boom oi tiiie lD3-40s and 195Gs. Rapid expansion of educational plant was . 
obviously required and easily justified. Satisfactory economic growth 
made possible a rapid expansion of educational expex di tures , The high 
value traditionally placed upon ed:ucation made tht politics of this growth 
period easy. Few voices were lifted to challenge ^he educ-ators ' state- 
ments of needs.. The private, especially the Roman Catholic parochial, 
-school system grew at an even faster rate than the public. 

These and other developments throughout the 1950s stimulated a spirit 
.of reform and expansion resultir^ in increased levels of Federal educa- 
tional spending, more demanding currlculums, more am^ better teachers and 
facilities, demands for more rapid application of terminological hardiw^are 
in schools, and a great deal of concern that the system be flexible enough 
to permit the gifted child to develop fully. 

The 1960s 

While the 1960s saw a contim^tion of the new trends cif the li9-50s, 
it was also a dec?::de of even more wrenching discontinuities::; yet, these 
highly predictable developments caught educational pol icy maiker s by 
su rprise. 

The 1960s began with educators in an expansive and self- confident 
mood. Few permitted themselves seriou::? doubts that educatrimn as they 
knew it was good, that the educational system would function well to ful- 
fill the nation's aspirations, and tha^ at long last they had ^achieved 
the recognition in national pf>iicy which would asstri.e the continued flow 
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of ever greater resources into an educational system increasingly valued 
by the society it served. But the dynamics of the 1960s wc: to bring 
mar)''-^f' hang«'s in nil ol' these assumptions. 

The pubMcation of The Other America by Michael Harrington in 1962, 
together with thi- increased visibility of rapidly growing urban ghetto 
schools and t.'re :^low pace of integration, helped further to turn tradi- 
tionally Icxc?. ^educational matters-into national political issues. Great 
Society legi- ia; von has spawned a multitude of programs pouring billions 
more into education, particularly into the *'have-not" schools, in the 
belief that compensatory education is the key to breaking the poverty 
cycle. It \vss assumed that socioeconomic objectives were achievable 
through schocil reform if sufficient resources were committed. As a result, 
the problem "^sss^ viewed as one of legislation and budget priorities. 
Preschool pr^^xo^ams , work-study programs, adult education, various forms 
of remedial '-^mention, and experimentation with novel educational devices 
sprang up wi-rh surprising speed. Schools even began to reach out to the 
community rn the belief that their efforts could alleviate the broader 
problems of milnority groups and the disadvantaged, 

Meanwhi^ e, for reasons that manpower economists find inexplicable, 
employers reiliied more and more heavily on academic credentials, sometimes 
discriminatljy^ against those who were academically less qualified regard- 
less of the leal requirements of the job. Credential i sm emerged as a 
significant ijocioeconomi c problem and led to long overdue examination of 
the di rect :3^?llationship between educational investment and personal and 
national ecciiamic well-being claimed by the human resources development 
school of educators and economists* 

Post-sec mdary education mushroomed. The massive systems of state 
universities grew and campuses of 20,000 to 30,000 students came into 
being. The movement to democratize and extend higher education to the 
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masses gained momentum, with little effective questioning of the under- 
lying assumptions implied or of its ultimate impact upon the character 
and quality of higher education itself. A significant expression of the 
movement was the rapid expansion of the junior and community college 
network. 

The great quantitative expansion of the baby boom of the 1940s was 
augmented still further as larger proportions of the young were enrolled 
in educational activities at both ends of the traditional school system, 
i.e., post-secondary and pre-el ementary school programs. Between 1950 and 
1965 the ratio of college graduates entering graduate school increased 
from one in six to one in two,"^ and not all were trying to escape the 
Draft. 

Throughout these two decades the importance of education steadily 
increased in the eyes of a growing variety of stakeholders. Education 
became a formal tool of national policy for producing skilled manpower 
and knowledge necessary to further domestic and international objectives 
and to secure constitutional guarantees for individuals.. Parents and 
social leaders alike saw education as the key to economic and social 
mobility. These attitudes and values were heavily stimulated not by 
educators, but by broader social and economic developments without which 
such attitudes would never have gained dominance. For example, with the 
continued conversion of the economy to an urban, industrial form, parental 
incentives for immediate economic productivity of children (which had 
often characterized the agricultural and early industrial sweat shop age) 
were almost eliminated in favor of further education — since there could 
hardly be economic productivity without at least minimum levels of liter- 
acy and formal diplomas. 
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The 1960s Give Uay to the 1970s \^lth Marked Contrasts 

With the advent of the 1970s, marked contrasts to the educational 
policy trends and issues of .just ten years previous were evident. In 
these contrasts are rooted many of the dynamics for policy issues to be 
confronted during the next two decades. A brief mention of a number of 
these contrasts will help set the stage for further discussion of these 
issues. 

The confidence and optimism that we knew what to do have seriously 
eroded, even within the educational community itself. Many earlier 
assumptions and values are currently being seriously challenged: 

(1) The critical shortage of technical manpower and the resulting 
millions allocated for special fellowships has turned into the 
nightmare of overtraining, overspecialization, and oversupply. 
The nation has yet to find ways of reorienting its basic 
economic structure to accommodate the supply it now has and 
continues to produce. It is estimated that the labor force 
generally will increase 20 percent by 1980 — 80 percent of which 
won't require college degrees — yet those holding bachelor's 
degrees will increase by almost 50 percent, those with master's 
degrees by 100 percent, and those with doctorates by 115 per- . 
cent.^ Allan M. Cartter estimates that in the next 15 years, 

a surplus of up to 120,000 PliDs will be produced.^ 

(2) Cries for more and better graduate schools, basic research, 
and stipends for gifted students have given way to pleas for 
general Federal support of higher educational institutions and 
to a genuine concern for whether or not the private colleges 
and universities can survive financially. Expansive planners 
who called for millions of new slots for college students just 
two or three ;yeaa::s ago are new searching for explanations 
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of why the present capacity is not fully used and why some 
colleges are failing for lack of students and funds, 

(3) The critical shortage of teachers has j^iven way to cohcet^n 
about a surplus of teachers, even while more funds are poured 
into the teacher training pipelines for production of even 
greater surpluses. The National Education Association esti- 
mated that 234,100 new graduates would compete for 115,900 Jobs 
this year, 

(4) The concern for meeting expansion demanded by the Baby Boom 
has shifted from the elementary to the secondary ani to the 
post-secondary school levels. An awareness now exists that 
new population trends are not sustaining the overall proje^cted 
population growth of even three or four years ago. The Bureau 
of the Census has steadily readjusted its population predictions 
downward. 

(5) Study after study, such as the Coleman Report, the Mosteller/ 
Moynihan study and most recently Christopher Jencks' work, 
casts doubt upon the validity of the policy assumptions behind 
compensatory education. The entire rationale for billions of 
dollars of expenditures may be essentially destroyed and there 
does not now exist a basic alternative strategy, much less a 
set of alternative program initiatives, which a different and 
possibly more realistic strategy would require. 

(6) The youth revolt of the 1960s has resulted in a major new polit- 
ical constituency to be dealt with — the students themselves. 
Their Judgment about the relevance of their educational ex- 
perience and demands for change sent shock waves through the 
system — although basic reforms seem not to have resulted. 
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With tho assistance of members of the educational community who 
had begun to doubt the effectiveness of the educational system, 
and with the backing of liberal efforts toward participatory 
democracy and community involvement, parents and advocates 
(especially parents and advocates of the disadvantaged) began 
to demand that control of the educational system be wrested from 
professional educators who were perceived as indifferent, and 
that the educational system become effectively accountable to 
the community at large. The result is that political and edu- 
cational policy leaders face new and diverse constituencies who 
demand satisfaction. Education seems to be reaching the stage 
when it is regarded as too important to be left to tl^e profes- 
sionals and to traditional vested interest. Furthermore, the 
force of educational consumerism has only begun to be felt. 

Concern for the support of the gifted child has given way to 
the concern for equality of educational inputs and more recently 
of achievements or outputs. Tracking systems and other forms 
Of differentiating achievement have been systematically condemned 
and undermined. Some educators and sociologists are beginning 
to stress the noneducat ional factors which seem to affect achieve 
ment more strongly than any educational inputs. 

In the vigorous pursuit of narrowly perceived program objectives, 
the educational system found itself running against deeply felt 
values and beliefs— a new situation for American education. 
Forced racial balances have been prescribed and the sanctity 
and cherished value of neighborhood schools have been threatened 
by large , consolidated complexes , busing , and the potential 
constitutional overthrow of local jurisdictional differences 
in per capita educational expenditures. The perceived willing- 
ness of educational leaders to permit these developments — indeed, 
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to encourage them — has led to new political dynamics. Witness, 
for example, the rapid transformation of position^ on busing 
as voter attitudes solidified against it, 

(10) In addition to doubts about the effectiveness of programs for 
compensatory education, evaluation research is now casting 
doubts upon many long cherished beliefs within educational 
policy. For example, the significance of the student-t eachea* 
ratio has been called into question; the possibility that 
teacher expectations may be more significant to student achieve- 
ment than student abilities has been raised; employers wonder 
why holders of high school diplomas cannot. read and perform 
even the most basic calculations; while at the other end of 
the spectrum, employers of PhDs wonder why the new graduate 
seems equipped only to teach and perform basic academic research, 
rather than move directly into practical Job performance. The 
case is being made that the educational system is failing even 
in its most fundamental functions, not to mention destroying 
the faith that it could solve deeper socioeconomic problems, 
which was the expectation just five or so years ago. 

By the beginning of the 1970s, even those within the educational 
community who had studied it from an evaluative standpoint began 
to equate some schools with prisons, to state that the public 
school system was incapable of the reforms needed to capitalize 
upon educational technology, and to advocate such schemes as 
voucher systems in the conviction that the only hope for inno- 
vation and reform of the type demaided was to break the monopoly 
of the public schools. Concepts such as '^schools without walls" 
are advocated by many. A few, like Ivan Illich, even support 
the abolition of schools as we know them today. 
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(11) Teachers have been unionizing at an increasing rate, leaving 
behind the traditional image of the teacher as an underpaid, 
selfless professional interested purely in the welfare of 
children, and striving for such traditional labor union benefits 
as inci^eased bargaining power and I'ecogni tion, increased sala- 
ries, and improved worki ng cond it i ons. One resul t i s 1 hat an 
adversary situation has solidified between teachers and adminis- 
trators much like the adversary situation between laLor and 
management. Another result is that the impetus for unioniza- 
tion (response to a perceived threat) tends to be forgotten 

and the union becomes viewed as just another selfish group with 
no regard for the benefit of society as a whole. 

(12) Shifting public attitudes began to be noted in a variety of ways 
but perhaps none so tellingly as the decline In the approval 

of bond issues for education. In the early 1960s requests from 
educators for more funds elicited immediate support. By the 
middle of the 1960s, school bond issues were being defeated at 
an unprecedented rate (in 1971, only 46.7 percent of all bond 
issues voted on were approved, consolidating a progressively 
downward trend). ^ By the end of the 1960s and early 1970s, the 
.public was even willing to close some schools for part of the 
year if necessary rather than agree to additional tax levies 
for operating expenses, 

(13) The belief that schools are the principal educational institu-. 
tions is giving way in the emerging "information age" to an 
awareness that the school system is only one and perhaps not 
even the main educational force. 
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(14) Sexnous questions are being raised as to whether or not the 
school system is a viable means of credentialing for participa- 
tion in the labor ' force and performing other posteducati onal 
adult roles. 

(15) There is a growing concern about the increasing costs of educa- 
tion. The. national bill for education has now reached a sig- 
nificant proportion of the entire GNP , The growing visibility 
of increasing expenditures coincides with a rising suspicion 
that funds are not well invested and with a union movement 
making for a classical form of cost-push inflation. 

(16) The optimistic and conventional wisdom of the 1960s was that 
Federal expenditures could and shoul rapidly grow for public 
goods and social services. Federal fiscal managers of the 1960s 
discussed fiscal defense dividends and the ways in which the 
Federal revenues could be increased through economic growth and 
full employment rather than through tax increases. By the 1970s 
the idea of defense dividends was largely seen as an illusion 
and the problem of a runaway budget was openly discussed. The 
emphasis now is shifting toward reducing the rate of growth of 
the Federal expenditures to bring them into line with the rate 
of growth of the overall economy, and increasing the proportion 
of the Federal budget that is discretionary and controllable. 
These shifts promise a new dynamics in debates about trade-offs 
among goals within the domestic sector (one not limited to the 
traditional butter versus guns argument)* 

We have moved into the 1970s with even educators doubtful and divided 
■ as to what constitutes a rational education policy, with a growing body 
of information supporting challenges to the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional system, and with students, parents, and educators all vying for 
more power and accountability to themselves. 
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In the 1960s the educational system became political in a new and 
probably irreversible way. It is highly unlikely that block grants, 
revenue sharing, the new federalism or any other development will elim- 
inate the fact that the Federal government plays a significant — though not 
dominant — role in the shaping of America's educational s stem, and through 
it, of the nation's future itself. If this challenge is to be adequately 
raet, a new form of policy approach and leadership is imperative. History 
and a review of present attitudes and behavior of Federal policy makers 
does not make one sanguine that this new form of policy leadership is 
emerging . 

Framework for Policy Makers 

The policy issues of the 1960s, outlined above, introduced a host 
of discontinuities that set the stage for an even more turbulent period 
ahead, with the potential of even greater discontinuities. In the follow^ 
ing sections of this paper we discuss several patterns which will likely 
emerge from current trends and the educational policy implications they 
entail. However, before entering into these speculations it will be use- 
ful to examine the following cautions: 

(1) The tendency to view the future as a mere projection of past 
trends (particularly those expressed in statistical or quan- 
titative form) is deeply imbedded in present policy analysis, 
but the views developed by such methods are likely to be highly 
inaccurate and misleading. Hence, policies based predominantly . 
upon such relatively narrow analyses are likely to be not only 
ineffective, but even damaging. Educational policy issues will 
increasingly be shaped by the impact of external events and 
trends rather than by the value sets of educational policy 
makers. On the other hand, no major issue for education has 
ever or will ever spring up overnight from nowhere. The 
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discontinuities the educational policy maker must consider 
have their evolutionary roots in broader <^ocietal trends which 
are generally not deemed to be significant during theix^ formative 
stages. The fut'jre is both a series of continuities and dis- 
continuities. The most important issues are not likely to be 
discernible within the trends internal to the educational system 
itself. ' . 

(2) Conjecture into the future is an art and ixot a science. Insis- 
tence upon undue rigor (in the sense of quantitative scientific 
method) will almost assure that the vi sion . cannot accommodate 
reality as it unfolds. Forays into alternative futures which 
are to be closely attuned to unfolding realities require one to 
understand and forecast values, attitudes and political dynamics, 
as well as demography^ technology, and economics. 

(3) Because the future is largely the product of today's decisions 
it is suf f i ci entl y knowable to turn speculations about emerging 
trends into a productive effort. But also for that very reason, 
the futures which are anticipated at any given time are likely 
not to be realized in their purest form because of policy modi- 
fications taken in that light. The accuracy of forecasts can 
only be effectively evaluated if one takes into account the 
adaptations that were made to modify original forecasts or 
create a different unfolding pattern. 

(4) A successful strategy for education must take into account the 
manner in which various Federal and non-Federal programs for 
education interrelate; also to be considered are those programs 
whose impact on education may only be secondary in relation to 
their primary objectives but whose implications for education 
are significant nonetheless. This means that adequate policy 
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analysis must extend well Ibeyami any iriven policy maker's 
sphere of influence and cccnitiroj - 
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Emerging Social and Economic Patteri -- 

To this point we have been di scussi n;?- euie'i:£riing trends viewed from 
the context of the educational syste:n in self • F^r^v we shall provi^e^^ ^ 
different perspective from which to f:orer:::ast futrnure issues by looking at 
trends in the broader society which kav-i gni f iicance for the educational 
system* 

Major economic challenges lie ahead, perhaps leading to a 
restructuring of economic institutions with resulting educational 
implications . 

International trends in economic competition, as well as cooperation, 
may lead to substantial changes in the economy with direct implications 
for education. Although it is uncertain what direction these changes 
may take, it is certain that, whatever the specifics, new economic chal- 
lenges will stimulate educational policy issues which are probably not 
being looked at, or even thought about, in operational context by today's 
Federal officials or educators. 

The salient features of our present economic profile include a 
negative trade balance complicating the chronic balance of payments defi- 
cits of the last decade. Although the United States experienced its 
first trade deficit since 1893 in 1971, between 1960 and 1970 America's 
competitive position significantly worsened. The U.S. comparative 
advantage had long been based on capital-intensive production and the 
availability of new products whose production it could monopolize for a 
number of years. While our major competitors were improving the effi- 
ciency of their production methods, labor costs in the United States 
began to outstrip productivity incrEStsis. Thie U.S. technological 
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advantage .is being narrowed by the ability of other countries to duplicate 
our technology or products very quickly upon introduction to the market. 
Between 1960 and 1970 the U.S. share of world exports declined from 16 per- 
cent to 14 percent.^ By 1970 West Germany had replaced the United States 
as the world ^s largest exporter of manufactured goods, 

A number of factors . diminish the ability of the United States to com- 
pete effectively in world markets. Inflationary pressures, feather- 
bedding, and a decline of interest in productivity among workers are often 
cited. However, taxation policies that discourage capital formation and 
that do not actively encourage corporate investment in new capital equip- 
ment are also important, as is the emphasis on maximizing profits as the 
sole responsibility of business (in contrast to, say, an emphasis on prod- 
uct quality or an emphasis on long-range corporate survival). For example, 
U.S, steel producers can no longer compete in world markets at least partly 
because present steel-making equipment is obsolete and cannot match the 
quality of steel produced by new Japanese mills, or even new mills in the 
less-developed countries. In addition, there are signs that young people 
feel less commitment to their Jobs than their parents did — perhaps because 
the lower birthrate removes some of the pressure to make as much money as 
possible, perhaps because the role of breadwinner is often shared. The 
immediate effect is a decline in productivity as absenteeism and turnovei" 
rates climb. These forces show no signs of disappearing, and their effect 
is compounded by the lag in civilian research and development which is 
necessary to the growth of new technology. Thus, it is reasonable to 
foresee further declines in U.S. productivity and the balance of trade, 
which will be offset only by overseas- investment income and fees for 
services abroad, 

A further economic probl em is posed by the st eady shift from labor- 
intensive production to capital-intensive production in both agriculture 
and manufacturing. This has the effect of releasing labor to the service 
sector, where it is estimated, that 60 percent of the U.S. labor force 
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is now employed."^ However, it also has the effect of concentrating 
production in those products that can be mass produced for mass markets, 
leaving much demand to be met from foreign production that meets non- 
mass-market needs. In addition, the shift to capital-intensive production 
frees workers who are not picked up by the services sector and are left 
unemployed or in informal types of employment. Pressures to improve 
the environment result in the further depletion of capital that might 
otherwise be used to finance hew types of production or new businesses. 

Between 1960 and 1970 American investment overseas rose from $32 to 
$78 billion; close to 3,600 U.S. companies have at least one plant abroad.^ 
According to the AFL/CIO, multinational corporations result in a displace- 
ment of American workers by cheaper labor abroad- According to the 
Chamber of Commerce, they create jobs at home by increasing the U.S. 
export market. Wherever the truth may lie, there i s no denying the fact 
that product line after product line has been given over to foreign 
production. , ' 

While the U.S. trade balance has worsened, American dependence on 
others for its natural resources is increasing. Long— range projections 
indicate that by the year 2000 we will be importing 30 to 50 percent of 
our mineral requirements, including oil..^ Energy consumption is increas- 
ing at a more rapid rate than the discovery of new resources, U.S. gas 
consumption in 1971 exceeded the pace of discovering new reserves for the 
third time in l7he preceding four years. Since 1966, U.S. energy con- 
sumption has risen at a faster rate than the growth in the GNP. If this 
becomes a steady pattern, planning assumptions for the consumption of 
fuel and energy will need upward revision. "^"^ 

The United States faces persistent inflation, persistent unemployment, 
Continuing Federal deficits, further deterioration of cities, soaring 
social welfare costs, and soaring overhead costs for all areas of the 



economy.. These will be compounded by a continuing shift to capital- 
intensive production even in the realm of services. We can look forward, 
therefox^ to an increasing rate of technological displacement and un* 
emplo3muent . However, we can also look forward to new attempts to solve 
these problems at all levels of government, and hence to a period of 
instability marked by a wide variety of economic programs and policies, 
and struggles between proponents of different policies. 

Indeed, at a much more profound level, the entire rationale and 
underlying principles of our present industrial system are undergoing 
serious reassessment. The '^Limits of Growth" debate and the call for an 
"Ecological Ethic" are but the capstones of this process. President 
Nixon's top environmental advisor has called for a national debate on the 
desirability of growth. 

The foregoing trends suggest several economic futures: 

(1) The U.S, economy experiences a decline in economic growth and 
a gradual but accelerating drift of industries away from this 
nation. The United States becomes primarily a distribution 
and service center, largely importing its goods from production 
bases in other nations. The economy becomes more constrained 
and general retrenchment is required. A simple understanding 
of the wrenching implications of this drift is sufficient to 
make it more than likely that modifications will be made to 
avert this possibility. As yet, though, this possible alter- 
native has not been taken into account by policy makers. 

(2) The American economy remains balanced in terms of production 
and service capacity. It restores its competitive position 
through the extensive and rapid exploitation of cybernetic 
technology. Already we can confidently say that to a far 
greater degree than is generally realized, cybernation of the 
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prodxtiction process has greater potential for providing goods 
tbaiTi even the present high capital-intensive production 
process. Brut these processes become economically optimal only 
i:f reorganize the entire production, service and distribu- 
tioin systems to exploit such t echnical opportunities . Past 
ecojiiQEiic inertia has shown more about our ability to organize 
to protiibit this scale of social innovation than to promote it. 
The crisis of international economic competitiveness, however, 
may :>e the event that breaks this long-term trend. 

(3) The entire value base upon which the economic incentives and 
rationales of the industrial age were built is replaced with 
a postindustrial concept appropriate for the introduction of a 
new age. Such a change might be as momentous as that which 
occurred in the transformation from an agricultural to an 
industrial era. This transition could be made possible by an 
affluent society no longer obsessed with the continual accumula- 
tion of material goods but with the quality of life and the 
conservation of the earth ^s habitat. Societal institutions 
would adopt as their operating philosophy the manner in which 
they promote the ability of man to realize self-actualizing 
values. 

Of course, these alternatives are but a few of the plausible trajec- 
tories which this society can follow. However, they serve to illustrate 
that whatever the ultimate direction, some fundamental discontinuities 
are almost certain to occur in the society at large which will have 
significant policy implications: «or education — implications that are 
probably not part of current analysis in the Office of Education or 
elsewhere. Depending on which economic scenario unfolds, education may 
be faced with a serious retrenchment of resources, an emphasis on effi- 
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ciency of expenditures, greater use of instructional technology, a need 
for education to become a life-long process to serve either self- 
actualizing needs and/or to provide massive retraining to large numbers 
of displaced worKers, and the like. If contingency alternatives are not 
adequately thought through, the social, economic and psychic costs 
experienced during policy debates that must take place will be greater 
than necessary and education may not fare as well as it otherwise might 
have* 

A national growth policy will probably emerge and begin to take hold . 

Generally, a national growth policy is understood to be a policy 
which addresses itsel^^o be b asic d i s -ti^t'^iT^^ population; most 

discussion of the su b J e c t^s^S^^^bri ng about a set of programs and incen- 
tives that woul^^^ser:^e^ the present trend of growth away from 
concentration m only a few huge metropolitan areas. 

There is already a growing national dialogue and debate on this 
issue. A number of polls and other sources show that concentration of 
population in metropolitan areas is not the desired trend of the majority 
of the American people. 

Stated Preferences : In at least five separate polls, from 1966 to 
the present, -^"^ 50 to 55 percent of the sample expressed a desire to live 
in a nonurban setting* These surprisingly consistent and strong prefer- 
ences are examined in greater detail in a poll conducted by the Commission 
on Population Growth : 
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• Where would you prefer to live? 

farm 

open country not on a farm 20% ] 53% "nonurban" setting 
small town 
small city 
medium size city 

large city 7% I „ 

> 477o urban setting 

surburb medium size city 
surburb large city 
don^t care 

• Wliat do you think about the way the population of the country 
is distributed? 

a serious problem 54 7o 

not so serious 30 

no problem at all 9 

no opinion 7 

• Do you think the Federal government should discourage or should 
not discourage further growth of large metropolitan areas? 

should 52% 
should not 33 
no opinion 15 

• Do you feel that the Federal government should or should not 
try to encourage people and industry to move to smaller cities 
or towns? 

should 58% 
should not 33 
no opinion 9 

Several bills have been proposed and submitted in Congress and hear- 
ings will be held in the near futute on the need for a national growth 
policy. 

One consequence of the rapid development of growth centers and new 
towns would be the need for large capital outlays for school plants to 
accommodate the school-age population, even though the overall, national 
enrollment rate is leveling off. Any anticipation of acquiring some of 
the needed ed?;vJcational resources of the future by reducing capital expen- 
ditures would thus be frustrated. 
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Much more fundamental is the probability that such a policy would 
open major opportunities for innovation in educational systems. For 
example, even now the new town movement, if properly exploited by educa- 
tional leaders, could become a major force for educational innovation, 
For example, planners for the new town of Columbia, Maryland explored 
new technologies and instructional systems and designed school buildings 
with maximum flexibility for the future choice of curricula and teacher/ 
student relationships. Educational facilities and programs were designed 
to be made available to the entire community* Schools were to provide 
a wide variety of formal and informal learning activities to the commu- 
nity.^^ 

In the event of a national growth policy, there will be extraordinary- 
opportunities for developing innovative educational systems not patterned 
in the same mold as existing systems in the huge metropolitan areas. It 
would be quite possible to develop a se:-: of educational criteria for 
alternative growth centers and/or new towns that would, over a period of 
years, provide a series of innovative models for educational demonstra- 
tion. It would be interesting to develop at least one major research 
program to investigate innovative educational models and the manner in 
which they could be incorporated into the overall structures of new com- 
munities or alternative growth centers. 

There are no present indications that the decline of the mature and 
older central cities of the nation can be reversed . It is conceivable that 
within the next decade or soj a number of American cities will essentially 
fail and become bankrupt as their revenue base continues to deteriorate 
with the exodus of businesses and middle class families and as social 
overhead continues to increase. The present revenue-sharing distribution 
formulas offer no significant and lasting relief to their basic fiscal 
problems. Population trends continue to reinforce the growing 
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concentration of the sccioeconomically deprived into central city areas, 
even though spillovers are beginning to occur in the suburbs. It is 
likely, therefore j that we will see the continuing emergence of the 
central cities as concentrations of the socioeconomically deprived and 
witness the spread of ^;hettos to the suburbs. 

The concentration of the poor in central cities imposes a heavy 
burden upon their school systems. If compensatory education of any type 
is continued, an increasingly larger number of recipients will live in 
central cities. Currently, children under 18 comprise about one- fifth 
of the U.S. poverty population living in metropolitan areas — and two 
thirds of these are living in the central cities. Population projec- 
tions indicate that without a radical population redistribution policy 
the number of white children in central cities will drop by 9 percent as 
their families move to the suburbs, while nonwhite children, whose 
families have higher birth rates, will increase by about 92 percent by 
1985»-^^ Their numbers will be concentrated in the central cities. Since 
a third of nonwhite children live in poverty, these figures portend a 
sharp increase in the number of children requiring special educational 
services. Those cities with substantial minority populations will thus 
have a considerable school-age population performing below standard 
achievement levels as currently defined. If the costs of some form of 
cctfnpensatory education are added to the higher costs of school sites in 
urban areas, the greater need to rehabilitate old or obsolete plants, the 
greater number of special programs required to meet the needs of a more 
diversified population and the generally higher salary levels paid to 
teachers, the financial burden on city schools will become extremely 
acute. Should Federal funding of compensatory education decline and 
court-ordered equalization of expenditures between school districts be 
implemented, urban educational systems will face a serious crisis. Un- 
less guidelines for equalization of expenditures are very carefully drawn 
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up, cities, which generally have high per-student expenditures, stand 
to lose funds. 

This situation will be accompanied by the political control of some 
of the largest of U. S, cities by blacks and other minority groups, al- 
though city/county mergers of the type being discussed in Atlanta and 
Minneapolis may curb this development. If it does occur, a new public 
debate with respect to accountability and overall responsibility for 
educational effectiveness is likely to 'oe generated, particularly if an 
automatic distribution of Federal resources through revenue sharing takes 
place. 

Persistent problems in attaining full employment may change the 
definition of vocational education and make it. more likely that education 
will be a life-long process . Despite conscious adoption of Keynesian 
economics by the Federal government, unemployment in the United States 
persisted at between 4 and 5 percent of the labor force, with higher 
levels for some groups. With the real possibility of even higher rates 
of unemployment as automation and cybernation of Industry proceed, 
Americans may have to settle for a formal employment goal of 95 percent, 
94 percent, or perhaps even 93 percent of the labor force. This would 
mean, in effect, abandoning the full-employment goal adopted after World 
War II. 

The finding of A. W. Phillips, a British economist, of an inverse 
relationship between inflation and full employment is beginning to be more 
broadly accepted with more emphasis being placed by the current Adminis- 
tration on combating inflation than on reducing unemplo5nnent * Herbert 
Stein, Chairman of the President ' s Council of Economic Advisers, recently 
recommended the abandonment of a 4 percent unemployment goal as **counter- 
productive'* on the grounds that maintaining a goal might encourage fiscal 
and monetary policies that were too strong, causing more inflation, or 
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ones that were too weak, encouraging complacency about a 4 percent level. 
The Joint Economic Committee is trying to find out whether unemployment 
Can be permanently lowered to a 2-3 percent level, an assumption which 
was rarely questioned several years ago. 

The implications for education of the abandonment of a full employ- 
ment policy are several. One possibility is that there will be a shift 
in emphasis in compensatory education programs from equalizing oppor- 
tunity in terms of obtaining equal achievement capabilities to facilitat- 
ing social mobility for the obviously talented in that group. If full 
employment is not possible without producing politically unacceptable 
inflation, it ber^omes less important for societal effort to be exerted 
towards helping typical '*non-achiever s'' 'make it" as adults. •'■^ 

A second possibil i,ty , for which evidence is already apparent, is 
that students will stay in school longer and pursue career-oriented 
curricula as competition for Jobs intensifies. The historical trend has 
been for greater and greater percentages of students to finish high school 
and/or enter institutions of higher education. Between 1960 and 1970 
the proportion of high school graduates rose from less than 66 percent to 
more than 75 percent. The increase in the number entering college was 
even more striking — the percentage rose from about 33 percent to 45 per- 
cent In times of Job scarcities, such as the Depression, the tendency 
to prol ong one ' s edu cat i on i s even st ronger . 

A third possible pattern is becoming discernible in which young 
people who might have been expected to go directly on to college from 
high school instead develop some subsistence skill, such as typing, weld- 
ing, or computer programming, and use that skill only as a source of 
income, deriving their feelings of self worth from some other source 
(life style, religion, field of study, activism, art form, or handicraft). 
Although this pattern involves a numerically small group, it has important 
implications for higher education in that those who pursue it tenvd to seek 
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specializod courses in particular fields of interest rather than following 
any degree curriculum, tend to be nomadic, and tend to seek out universi- 
ties rather than community colleges or junior colleges. 

It is unlikely that the trend toward extending educational activity 
will be reversed. However, there may well be a change in the focus of 
educational institutions, away from encouraging ever higher levels of 
academic attainment in order to obtain ''higher status" jobs to emphasizing 
preparation for those jobs available in the economy. 

The fourth annual Gallup poll surveying public attitudes on education 
showed that the public considers education important "to get better jobs," 
"to get along better with people at all levels of society'' and "to make 
more money. Pragmatic attitudes dominate at the expense of intellectual 
aesthetic, or emotional development of the individual. Similarly, it can 
be shown thP/c students do respond to changes in the labor market in the 
choice of their fields of study. Community and junior colleges have wit- 
nessed the most rapid increase in enrollment of any institutions* of higher 
education in the past decade and the percentage of undergraduate enroll- 
ments in occupational programs tends to be highest "in states with well- 
developed community college systems. "^^ Post-secondary curriculum guides 
in 19 vocational areas — e.g., law enforcement, air control, medical and 
educational paraprof essional s — are already under development in many 
states. Even at the university level, there has been a shift in recent 
years away from pursuing academic PhDs to enrollment in the professional 
schools — i.e., law and medicine. 

The pragmatic bent of the public in general and students in particular 
will be reinforced by labor market conditions in the foreseeable future. 
In the past few decades there has been a tremendous emphasis in schools 
on developing the professional and managerial talent necessary to man the 
increasingly sophisticated institutions of society. There is mounting 
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evidence that the .jobs which will be coming available as the automation 
and cybernation of the economy- proceeds will require a lesser level of 
academic and technical competence and that the supply of academic creden- 
tials is already at such a high point that less and less of ah income 
differential will result from obtaining further degrees. According to 
Assistant Secretary of Laloor Michael Moskow, there is a "decreasing demand 
for professionals, diminishing monetary return from degrees and projected 
increase in service-producing i ndust ri es , "^"^ According to the Department 
of Labor's Occupational Outlook Handbook, Jobs requiring professional and 
technical skills obtained from college training will increase faster than 
any other occupational group; however, 8 out of 10 jobs will still not 
require a college degree. The demands of the labor market clearly point 

to a need for continuing education beyond a secondary school level, but 
somewhat short of a full college education. Both evolving societal values 
towards broadening access -to institutions of higher education and emerging 
economic conditions call for continued rapid growth in two-year colleges 
w^hich offer a broad range of vocational curricula. The Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education projects that enrollment in community colleges may- 
reach 11 percent of undergraduate enrollment by 1980. This trend may well 
be accelerated if the decline in the demand for teachers continues; women 
will then more likely be drawn to related occupational areas where the 
projected demand is greater — e.g., health and educational paraprofes- 
sional s . 

Economic pressures will also serve to make education a life-long 
process. Millions of persons are signed up in correspondence courses of 
various types to either learn new skills or update old ones. The per- 
centage of the population between the ages of 25 and 35 enrolled in higher 

education tripled between 1950 and 1970.^^ External degree programs are 

♦ 

proliferating aci'oss the country, and the concept of the "open" university 
and the "university without walls" whereby persons are given credit for a 
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variety of nontraditional activities — e,g*, work performance — are 
encouraging older persons to either continue or further their education. 
Dropping in and out of educational institutions is becoming a more 
respectable practice; though, of course, for such a trend to be sustained 
employers must become more tolerant of incomplete academic credentials. 
To the extent that academic degrees are awarded both on the basis of 
academic study and various types of community and job activities, creden- 
tialing should become less important in distinguishing among job appli- 
cants. Employers would become more open to considering a variety of 
background experiences along with narrower academic attainments,. 

The prospects for continuing education are also being made more 
feasible by developments in technology. The development of video cas- 
settes, cable television, and other forms of media technology permit 
education to be dispersed throughout society at a much lower cost than 
if it were bound to land and capitaL-intensive campuses,^^ Technology 
permits drawing up curricula tailored to individual needs and desires* 
All these factors, combined with economic pressures for updating skills, 
will facilitate the transformation of education into a life-long process 
with almost universal access. 

The Leisure Society, if it emerges at all, will do so more in terms 
of restructured work weeks than reduced hours > There has been much 
writing in recent years about the dawning of a new age of leisure with 
a decreasing proportion of the population engaged in economically prodinc- 
tive activity. From the preceding pages, it is clear that we do not 
believe that this is a likely future. Although the work week has 
steadily decreased in the last century, since 1955 the work week ha.s 
remained pretty stable at 40 hours. Assuming the best of economic 
environments, it is unlikely that the work week would decrease beyond 
the average of 2,5 hours a decade, which has been the trend during this 
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century. Projecting this rate of ni^olxne forward vd) the year ,!^0OO, the 
work week would still average ov:e^ 32 bours."^^ 

Since we do not assume optiiEiMr esronomic conditions, it is unlikely 
that even this slow reduction of 2.5^ hours per decade will hold. Increased 
economic competitiveness, unemployment, and the demand for second and 
third careers on the part of the elderly worker will all act to maintain 
the longer work week or to encourage moonlighting should additional 
leisure time become available. 

What does seem probable is a restructuring of the work week so that 
all work is performed within four days — whether it continue to be forty 
hours' worth of work or some lesser amount. This change has been intro- 
duced in a number of private industries and governmental agencies, and 
has generally met with enthusiasm on the part of both employers and 
employees. IVTore than 14 00 concerns employing one-half million workers 
across the nation have adopted some form of the 35 to 40 hour, three or 
four-day work week."^"^ 

There are a number of educational implications for such a greater 
concentration of leisure time. Families wishing to to^timize their leisure 
time may insist on the readjustment of rtrfe: school we^ to meet their 
desire for mobility during nonwork perinsfe. Should ^±s occur, a 12-month 
school year may be necessary to compeorsitte for lost time. Others may 
use this time to advance their educa^fcii-ora^T interest s., inncreasing the 
demands placed on insti tiaitrions of hi^gtreex education, Ifeny will undoubtedly 
use leisure time to imprcrve or learn rs^m skills in airrdjer to remain com- 
petitive in the job market. Some persoao^ may feel threatened or lost if 
more leisure time becomes available 'tm> tiSEEm, and educators might alleviate 
this fear by emphasizing self-actualizing- values as well as the work vir- 
tues in school curricula. 
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Another pattern of work is visible to some extent, but its importance 
is difficult to determine. Many people, not all of them young people, 
prefer temporary work. They work two weeks, or a month, or perhaps two 
or three days a week, in order to pursue some interest in their free 
time or in order to travel. This pattern does not necessarily cease when 
a household is established, since all adult members of the household may 
follow such a pattern. Increasing emphasis on values of self-actualization 
may tend to increase the number of people who no longer seek employment 
as a means of providing a feeling of self-worth but only as a means of 
income, and thus may increase the number of those seeking temporary work 
and rejecting long-term commitments. This type of Increase in leisure 
time may be reflected in education in an increase of those seeking short- 
term (two- or three-week) mini-courses. 

Workers seek greater meaning on the jobs. There Is a danger of 
an oversupply of skilled labor unless educational prejudices towards 
career-oriented values and curricula change . The lengthening of the 
educational process and improvement in the quality of education has in 
part contributed to the growing dissatisfaction experienced by worisers 
who feel caught in unchall enging , sterile jobs. They feel and rightly 
so that their talents are being underutilized and that the broad horizons 
opened by education are being limited by narrowly conceived job descrip- 
tions. Absenteeism and turnover rates are high in industries, par- 
ticuarly in the younger age groups. Dislike of their jobs is also caus- 
ing many blue collar workers to retire earlier. Boredom is a major 
factor in job turnover rates. A few businesses and industries hirve 
tried to respond by restructuring work weeks, rotating jobs and broaden- 
ing worker responsibilities. Where these techniques have been introduced 
productivity has often soared with a reduction in the work force. 
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On the other hand, should schools continue to produce an oversuppl': 
of educated manpower, as has occurred in recent years in some pi'of essions , 
worker di ssatiisf act ion may increase. Those with educational credentials 
won't always be unempl oy ed ; they may bump less academically qualified 
workers for jobs which don't really require more sophisticated training. 
The result in such cases will be discontent on the part of both the over — 
qualified and the "bumped" worker, each of whom \vill feel he is working 
below his potential. 

The Department of Labor has projected a 20 percent increase in the 
labor force over the next decade, with only 20 percent of the total num — 
ber of jobs available requiring college or advanced degrees, Yet 
according to El_i Ginzberg, "the proportion of educated persons seekiirg 
employment wiXl be far higher than in any par^vious decade" with 7 out o£ 
lO new degree zrrecipients expected to enter t:he labor force. Some 
economists believe Jobs won't be created commensurate "to the skills of 
those job huntijng because to take optimum axf^antage of advanced skills 
capital formation is required, and capital formation is not occurring air 
a rapid enough rate to absorb a more educated labor force. Allan M. 
Cartter estimates that we are producing up t:o 30 percent more PhDs tham 
will be absorbed by the academic, governmenrfcaLL , and business sectors 
1980. "Even if all junior colleges were co'nverted to four-year col'le^ss, 
every high scte)ol graduate went to college, and every new coll_ege teaccSiier 
hxred in the future possessed the PhD, by T980 a smaller percentage of 
doctoral degre:e recipients would be likely to find academic positions 
than has been true for the preceding 25 years*"^*'^ 

The bias towards producing overquali f i ed pools of labor is strong 
in our educational Institutions because of the dominance of middle class 
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values and personnel who, by example if nothing else, attach importance 
to extended education in order to obtain the "higher status" jobs. A 
stigma is inferred for those jobs obtained by high school drop-outs or 
those who do not choose to extend their education or who opt for a voca- 
tional curriculum. In the past several decades this bias has been rein- 
fiorced by the pace of economic change which required a large pool of 
TEarrof essional and managerial talent. However, if labor projections indi- 
cating a major need for a. somewhat less academically qualified work force 
are correct, this middle class bias will ^rove inimical both to the 
personal happiness of the students and th-e needs of the economy. 

A need es^sts for a reorientation of values and perhaps cmrrlcula. 
\%ile continuing edueation seems to be necessary, encouragement needs to 

given for enrollment in the two-^rear colleges and vocational institiates 
rather than th^e four-year institutions. If vocational education continues 
to be part of high school curr i culiums , a topic about which there is con- 
siderable debate, it needs to be ^bnzoadened to attract the academically 
talented as well as- tihe "slow learcraaer" whach seems to be presently the 
icsarse. There may be opposition fromi minority groups who would interpret 
trifeis change in. emphasis as an attempt to relegate them permanently to the 
Eower- paying, :i ower- status jobs a:t ;::a time when they are pushing for ever 
sweater educational opportunity. JHowever, it is becoming clear that such 
.s^ ^change in emphasis is necessary for students of all races and ethnic 
^^ckgrounds if a malcont ent ed , malfunctioning work force is to be averted. 

There will be :a growing pool of elderly and retired persons . A major 
i:iicrease in the social overhead at the retirement end of life is surely 
in the offing as a result of the continuing decline in the retirement age 
and increased life expectancies. This fact holds a number of challenges 
to educational policy. 
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Currently oxvlq quarter of the elc3erly live below the poverty line. 
Many become poor on reaching old age. Median incomes of families with an 
aged head of hotjasehold was 51 percent that for younger families in 19C1, 
and decreased to 46 percent by 1967.^^ Ralph Nader estimates that one- 
half of all perisons enrolled in pi«ivale pension plans will not receive 
any pensions on retirement after all looplioles are closed; one-half of 
those who do receive private pensions receive less than Si, 000 a year.'^^ 
Individuals 45 and older account for 21 percent of the unemployment in 
the country., bmt only 4 peancent of the enrollees in manpm-er retraining 
programs. Those over 55 account for 9 percent of the J oblies s ra te ; yet 
only one perscent of the enrollees in manpower programs. Dt'spite the 
financial p^rraoLLeTTis of the aged, the pressure for early JTi'sTtl r ement con- 
tinues. Tho«ris wiho are fortunate enough to fee employed asn^?^ often under- 
employed de^itfe the results of such studies as as New. IS^mrk. State govern- 
ment survey \v;tdxch showed -±hat workers, over 65 perform tibiei-r jobs as well, 
if not beitrfceir^ ^ban their younger counterparts."^^ 

The f i:naa!iic:Eal problems of the aged will be magnified! in the coming 
decade by an rappxeciabl e increase in the proportion of 1:he population 
categorized as "elderly.'' The percentage of older persons is growing at 
a faster r^te t!to.n the population as a whole. During- tihe past 70 years 
total popul^^a^lom grew almost three times its size at the turn of the 
century, buit" t'hs: older population grew almost seven times its 1900 size. 
In 1900, the st:Glerly comprised 4 percent of the population; currently 
they represenin aibout 10 percent. If low or declining birth rates con- 
tinue, projections for persons 65 or older indicate that they may con- 
stitute 15 percent of the population by early next century. This is a 
conservative projection since it does not assume a change in the life 
expectancy. Since increased life expectancy is a very plausible possibil- 
ity with advances in the medical/biological sciences, the proportion of 
thp elderly might even rise to a high of 25 percent of the population. '^'^ 
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(One of the conclusions of a Life-Span Conference held by the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions in 1970 was that man could obtain 
greater control of his life span by minimizing, the medical consequences 
of aging, thus giving him more functional years of life.)"^^ 

Even if life expectancy does not increa:^ further over the next two 
decades, or even if it decreases slightly (as a result of continuing air 
pollution, for example), given the substantial size of the elderly popu- 
lation, the inadequacies of both private and public pension plans in 
providing adequate incomes, and the increase ±ti the number of healthy and 
functional years toward the end of life, it almost seems inevitable that 
the political dynamics will interact to demand extraordinary levels of 
manpower redevelopment and retraining for the older worker or retiree. 
Changes in the educational, economic and political worlds will have to 
take place to accommodate training for second and third careers. 

The educational level of the average elderly person will also increase 
over the years. Given the strong orientation for economic participation 
in American culture, it seems likely that the elderly person will not be 
satisfied with an inactive life and will seek either to reenter the work 
force, like his poorer counterpart, or seek to further his own education 
for self-actualizing purposes. Either alternative imposes additional 
burdens on the educational system. 

The declining growth of overall Federal expenditures and the attempt 
to bring the Federal budget under control will create new priori ty debates 
among national • goal s and among domestic programs . We have already alluded 
to our belief that the overall pattern of Federal fiscal management will 
be changing in this decade. Rather than an expansive attitude towards 
ever-accelerating growth of Federal expenditures, we find a growing con- 
cern for how to bring these expenditures under control* According to the 
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Brookings Institution, for the first time in history peacetime spending 
for civilian purposes (now approximating 13.5 percent of GNP) can be ex- 
pected to absorb all new revenues generated by an expanding economy, even 
assuming no new programs. Fiscal dividends without tax increases or 
reduced Federal spending are no longer in the offing. The current Adminis-- 
tration is committed to reducing Federal expenditures rather than increas- 
ing taxes. We would thus anticipate that within the next decade the growth 
of public expenditures will come into alignment with the overall growth 
of GNP, which means less discretionary choice for domestic priorities with 
fierce competition among contenders for Federal funds for a "fair share ' 
of the pie. Even if the economy experiences a good rate of growth per- 
mitting increased Federal expemli tures , the demands on the budget will 
also increase. 

Past budgetary trade-offs at the national level have never seriously 
dealt with competing priorities, with the possible exception of the debate 
about space and defense expenditures versus domestic needs. However, we 
now foresee a period where educational objectives will have to be Justi- 
fied in new ways against health objectives, welfare requirements, demands 
of the elderly, the need for economic restructuring, and the like. Edu- 
cators will find that their present objective of increasing Federal sup- 
port of education from current levels of 8 to 12 percent to as much as 
40 percent of- overall educational expenditures are likely to be frustrated. 

Educators' optimistic reliance on the Federal government is based 
primarily on the rapid rise in rate of Federal expenditures for education 
in recent years; they have sextupled Just in the last decade. Overall 
proportionate expenditures for education are twice what they were 20 years 
ago or 8 percent of GNP.*^® However, a slowdown in the rate of grov/th, 
at least in Federal expenditures, has occurred already. Between 1965-68, 
Federal funding of education rose from $1 billion to $2.3 billion. In 
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recent years the funding of programs for elementary, secondary and higher 
education has grown at a much slower rate — in contrast to vocational 
education. The former is slated to receive $3 billion in FY 73, with an 
average annual rate of growth of about 5 percent between 1968 and 1973. 
In this same period of time, Federal spending for vocational education 
grew at an average annual rate of 16 percent, 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education has already urged 
institutions of higher education to plan on reduced rates of spending 
over tlie next decade. Higher education can no longer continue doubling 
its share of the GNP — the rate at which it has been spending in recent 
years. College costs per student should not exceed the historic rate 
of increase of 2*5 percent a year; this figure may even have to be lower 
if priorities are shifted away from higher education. Many institutions 
of higher education are already experiencing financial difficulties, in 
part because Federal funding has been reduced. 

Present efforts by educators to "Federalize" educational funding 
appears to stem from a belief that such funding v/ill permit a new burst 
of growth and create a dependable flow of educational resources year 
after year. Both assumptions are likely to be proven wrong. Dependence 
on the Federal budget, should Federal funding reach 40 percent of all 
educational expenditures, could play havoc with school planning if real- 
locations within the Federal budget become necessary. An alternative 
financing strategy for education is strongly suggested. (Note the refusal 
of the Administration to consider an alternative to ESRS.) 

The trend toward decategorization of Federal programs and the 
distribution of Federal monies will substantially change the present 
concepts of management and the mechanisms on which the Department of 
HEVy has relied for esiforcing its objectives . The present system of HEW 
program management is based on the principle that Federal funding can 
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Nerves afe both a carrot and a stick. This strategy rests upon the fact 
that highly targeted, specific categorical programs provide incentives 
for the attainment of certain objectives because the Federal funds can 
either be increased or be taken away depending on whether or not certain 
objectives are met . 

If the trend towards decat egorization, formula distribution of block 
grants, and revenue sharing schemes predominates, this entire concept of 
program management will have to be reoriented. The opportunity to review 
detailed plans for di sbursem.ent of Federal funds will be eliminated. The 
entire control function will shift to a post-distribution and post-audit 
concept to determine whether school systems are losing their money legally. 

Our history of enforcing such laws is not encouraging. Local polit- 
ical systems^ under a liberal revenue-sharing system, are likely to 
develop a number of major scandals which would' lead to a national demand 
for fundamental reform to put teeth into Federal sanctions. Post-audit 
concepts will come to stress performance standards as well. Although 
localities will still have the freedom to determine in which areas Federal 
funds are to be spent, they will be held accountable for meeting some 
minimum pejcf ormanc e standard. In this manner the twin objectives of 
decentralizing program control and pursuing national interests can still 
be met. Policy analysis directed toward an operational system of per- 
formance standards with post-audit management-type reviews and comparative 
analysis between systems could be very helpful in the ensuing years. 

Formal education will become a less specialized function — one not 
limited to schools but shared with other institutions of society . Modern 
technology has proliferated informational sources to the point where 
individuals are bombarded with competing philosophies and values to those 
taught in the schools. Part of the alienation of some contemporary youth 
from traditional education is no doubt caused by their perception of 
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education as irrelevant to those concerns articulated by media, liter- 
ature and peer interaction which communications and transportation tech- 
nology facilitate. 

The reduced authority of educational institutions has also been 
fostered by the realization that some nonedncat ional factors are more 
important in predicting student achievement than traditional educational 
resources. Both the Coleman survey on Equality of Educational Opportunity 
and the Harvard University Faculty Seminar which reexamined the Coleman 
study results confirmed that the educational and socioeconomic background 
of a child's family has a greater determining effect on sttident achieve- 
ment than any educational inputs, such as school plant, teacher/student a 



society to aid them in the attainment of educational object iy^^'s . In a 
number of experimental programs, such as Follo\v Through, outreach efforts 
are being made to the mothers of pupils in order to teach them the types 
of responses and activities most conducive to their children's emotional 
and intellectual development, the assumption being that gains made in 
school need to be sustained at home if they are to "stick. "^^ 

Work and various forms of community activities are already being 
recognized by some schools as relevant educational experiences. To the 
extent that educ&lrlon becomes a less specialized function concentrated 
in the school systems, the emphasis placed on credentialism, which has 
grown enormously in the last few decades, will be lessened. 

Private business has begun to play a greater role in educational 
processes both in terms of providing vocational training and through 
various forms of performance contracting. Although the latter activity 
has not yet produc€;d promising results, private educational research will 
undoubtedly continue and it is not improbable that the private sector 
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will develop its own schools, first at the higher education level with 
an emphasis on professional and vocational skills, then to the secondary, 
elementary and pre-school levels. As parent s become more affluent, they 
opt for the best educational opportunities for their children, whether 
public or private. The demands for continuing education will also act 
as a major incentive to the business sector to develop the requisite 
facilities for training in new skills or updating of old ones- 

As formal education becomes more a function of society as a whole 
than of schools as separate and distinct institutions, the Office of 
Education has a unique opportunity to assume a leadership position encom- 
passing the total educational function, rather than limiting itself 
primarily to publicly supported education in existing school systems. 
UTiether educators will be ready and willing to exercise this responsibil- 
ity is doubtful. If they fail to meet the challenge, the present school 
system may come to relate to the overall educational process much as the 
railroads have come to relate to transportation. Once the might iest , 
wealthiest, and most powerful of institutions, they have become th^ weak- 

lings\ of the transportation system because of an inability to exploit 
I 

innov.^tive concepts inherent in the automotive and air transport systems. 
If the schools become as unimaginative as the railroads, they will find 
themselves increasingly bypassed and a demand will arise that their 
monopoly in providing formal credentials be eliminated. Ultimately, 
their monopoly on public funding could be undermined as well. 

Teachers, parents and students become stronger constituents to deal 

with . 

Teachers — The activist political climate of the 1960s left its 
impact on teachers, parents and students. Protest and civil disobedience, 
encouraged by the civil rights movement, challenge of authority, and the 
desire for greater personal impact on institutions and events all 
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interacted to promote dissension among teachers, parents and students 
against the educational establishment and, sometimes, against each other. 

Among teachers this change %vas most readily apparent in the rapid 
surge and power of teachers' unions. The membership of the most militant 
teachers union, the American Federation of Teachers, grew 252 percent from 
1962; in contrast, the more conservative National Education Association 
grew by only 32 percent in the same time period. The number of work 
stoppages for teachers and librarians grew from none in 1958 to a high 
of 187 in 1970; in 1971 there were 135 such stoppages involving 551,400 
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idle man-days. Public employees' unions are the fastest growing in the. 

country and of that group, teachers account for the largest number. 
The increasing power of teachers' unions can be seen from the fact that in 
1960 no comprehensive negotiating agreement existed between teachers' 
organizations and school boards; ten years later half the states had 
enacted legislation mandating negotiations, mediation, fact-finding, 
written agreements and grievance orocedures*^'^ Similarly, salaries for 
teachers rose disproportionately to the average annual salary increases 
for labor between 1961 and 1970; salaries for teachers and college faculty 
rose 55 and 57 percent respectively; that for labor in general increased 
48 percent.^® 

There is little doubt that teachers' unions will become still more 
powerful. The NEA and AFT, traditionally strong competitors, are merging 
at the state and local level. Teachers in New York, Louisiana and several 
other places have alreadjr voted for such a merger to take place. It seems 
only a matter of time before the unions will merge at a national level 
in response to legislative assaults upon education and the need to lobby 
more effectively at higher levels of government. Their common interests 
appear more than adequate to overcome their professional differences. 
One estimate Indicates that a merged teachers' union can eventually 
represent up to 3.5 million teachers and educational personnel, making 
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it the largest union in the United States. If it were affiliated with 
the AFL/CIO, as the AFT currently is, it would be in a position to exert 
major influence on labor's policies on educational matters. 

The probable effects of a greatly strengthened teachers' union 
are several. "if teachers achieve increased political influence, they are 
more likely to achieve a legal right to strike, their bargaining power is 
thereby enhanced, and they are more likely to achieve concessions at the 
bargaining table* Bargaining is more likely to take place at regional 
or state levels of government, lessening the role of local school boards. 
This would tend to reduce the possibilities for community control and 
parental involvement. United unions are also more likely to undergo 
clashes with community groups who threaten tenure rights and working con- 
ditions. Such clashes have already occurred in Newark and New York City 
where the debate v;as intensified by the race issue between the predomi- 
nantly white unions and predominantly black communities- 

Teachers' unions have already expressed their opposition to experi 
mental innovations such as incentive payments for teachers and educational 
vouchers. They continue to support further reduction of the student/ 
teacher ratio even in the face of studies that show no educational benefit 
to the student from such a reduction. 

While teachers' unions may present an obstacle to attempts to 
change various aspects oi the teacher/student relationship, management, 
faced with rising costs, will have a greater incentive to increase educa- 
tional productivity. In a strong bargaining situation, school administra- 
tors can counter probable union, demands for increased salaries and improved 
working conditions with their own demands for greater productivity and 
accountability. Studies directed to developing effective indicators of 
teacher performance and determining which factors most affect teacher 
performance could prove highly useful .in negotiations between teachers 
and school officials. 
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Parent s — Parents too were caught up in the movement to decen- 
tralize power and place it back in the hands of the people. The conditions 
of discontent already existed as a result of the poor performance on the 
part of many schools In educating children, the realization that education 
plays a crucial role in providing the credentials for social arid economic 
mobility in this society, and the general alienation of the schools from 
the community caused by increased professionalism and bureaucratization. 
The combination of these three factors made for explosive school /community 
relations. °^ Although some criticism was directed at the objectives or 
rationale of the schools, most parents were concerned that schools no 
longer seemed to know how to reach these objectives for their children. 

Parents and activists proposed school decentralization and 
community control — programs which have been implemented in a number of 
areas—and demanded greater willingness on the part of the school system 
to provide parents and students with an element of choice. This has been 
done by some school systems through the development of free schools or 
schools without walls — e.g., the Parkway Experiment in Philadelphia. 
Other ^3 have shown a willingness to experiment with the voucher system. 
In some schools the community is being brought into the c? assroom through 
the use of teaching aides and other paraprof esslonal s . That parents can 
no longer be taken for granted is attested to by the growing willingness 
of parents to seek alternatives to the public school system if their 
children's needs are not met. In New York State parents have created about 
120 ''independent schools of their own for neighborhood children and are 
attempting to win official r*5cognition for them.^^ As greater disposable 
income becomes available to parents, the possibility of seeking alterna- 
tive educational institutions for their children likewise increases.. If 
schools do not maintain or gain the flexibility to innovate or produce 
educational results, the practical monopoly of the public schools may be 
seriously challenged. It is significant that in 1970 the Commissioner of 
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Education was given the power to require local educational agencies to 
involve parents, in Federally funded programs if he thought it beneficial. 
All local school districts obtaining Title I funds for compensatory educa- 
tion must now establish parent councils. 

Another area that appears to be changing involves the aspect of 
accountability. Parents have long accused schools of teaching wrong, 
dangerous, or nisleading concepts to their children. However, Just 
recently, a suit was filed in San Francisco Superior Court in which a 
high school graduate is suing for damages on the grounds that he was 
allowed to graduate even though he had never learned to read beyond a 
fifth-grade level. It is possible that what used to be considered learn- 
ing failures may come to be considered teaching failures, with a conse- 
quent shifting of responsibility, and perhaps greater caution in making 
any change. 

Although many theoretical and practical problems are involved, 
the search for effective measures of educational achievement and the 
resources most directly correlative! to desired resul,ts will continue. A 
real danger here is that only those educational outputs will be chosen 
which lend themselves to easy measurement — i.e, , the cognitive skills — 
to the detriment of the more nebulous objectives of education — e.g., 
development of social skills, values of tolerance and democratic expres- 
sion, and the like. Parents of minority children have been particularly 
outspoken in their opposition tc educational reforms that appear to place 
reduced emphasis on acquisition of reading, writing, and arithmetic skills. 

Strong teachers' unions and strong community groups make for 
potentially explosive relationships. The cases of Newark and New York 
City have already been cited. The rapid increase in the costs of educa- 
tion and teachers' salaries, in particular, with no readil y apparent gain 
in productivity or quality, is likely to become a major bone of contention 
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between communities and teachers' unions. In Detroit, voters have twice 
rejected property tax increases to enable schools to finish this school 
year. In this case, teachers backed down by agreeing to a new contract 
in which no new salary increases were requested. 

Students — Although student s. have lately been quiescent in con- 
trast to the upheavals of the 1960s, they too have become a constituency 
that can no longer be taken for granted. The prolongation of the educa- 
tional process and the resulting deferment of adulthood and exposure to 
the world of work and adults aggravates the "generation gap" and emotional 
frustrations. A case has been made that our educational system, through 
its segregation of age groups and increased prof essionallzation of the 
teaching staff, prolongs emotional immaturity and ignorance of the working 
of society. There is little doubt that educational institutions will 

have to be ready to cope with both the volatile emotions and the real need 
of their student body. One response can be greater teaching to the indi- 
vidual and the tailoring of curricula to differing needs and objectives. 
Some institutions of higher education are already becoming more tolerant 
of students dropping in and out of school to extend their studies in other 
manners. Proponents of work-experience programs — essential components of 
the Career Education policy — argue that work is as relevant an educational 
experience as the traditional curriculum and one for which academic recog- 
nition should be extended. 

The politics of busing and compensatory education become more 
difficult once educational problems are popularly perceived as class, 
rather than race, issues . Busing and, to a lesser extent, compensrat ory 
education, have been closely identified with the issue of race when the 
real problem was the handicaps imposed by low socioeconomic family back- 
grounds rather than race per se. Of course, the sponsors of Head Start, 
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Title I and other compensatory education programs were well aware that 
income levels, not race, are much more relevant in predicting children's 
a\:K:.:< verl^sivt levels; however, to some extent, the political support for 
V* r^i-':p*ni:va t o. . education was made possible by the desire to ease racial 
t-r:<i'^'-^.-^---^i'-'-^'^'3.g.y the Administration recently proposed additional funds for 
rO'V - t'^aiory education as an alternative to busing. As the pattern of 
CDTxC Atrstion of the socioeconomically deprived in metropolitan areas 
strenj^thens , it will become clear to the general public that the problem 
is l^rimarily one of class rather than race. Already a growing number of 
miuority r^^iddle class are following the migrations of their predecessors 
out c?i tbe older, central cities. 

The realization that the problf.^iS to which busing and compensatory 
education address themselves are those of class rather than race has 
pi'ofound implications for the politics of both busi'iig and compensatory 
education* Although the poor constitute a numerically much larger number 
of persons than the black population, the white poor traditionally have 
been reluctant to unite with blacks into a political coalition to promote 
their common interests. It is doubtful that political pressures from 
the poor will be an effective catalyst to further either the objectives 
of busing or ccanpensatory education — unlike blacks whose activists for a 
time were successful in winning sympathy and political support, in part 
because their numbers were heavily concentrated in key political areas. 

Housing policies have fostered socioeconomic segregation to the 
point where there is little interaction between various socioeconomic 
groups. Yet according to educational research, the poor learn best when 
they are integrated into a middle-class learning environment where teacher 
expectations and student motivation are higher*^'* According to James S* 
Coleman, beneficial results in terms of good achievement levels for every- 
one are obtained when a student body is integrated up to 40 percent with 
lower income students. It is important that the majority of the school 
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remain middle class since the majority sets the pace and tone of the 
school. Duluth, Minnesota, which has a very small minority population, 
is currently drawing up plans for socioeconomic integration under orders 
from the state Board of Education. According to one Board member, class 
integration "involves in the northern part of the country four times as 
many people as if you were integrating on a racial basis, Duluth 
found that its tipping point, in terms of reducing achievement levels, 
was reached when more 'than 30 percent of the schools were integrated with 
students of lower socioeconomic backgrounds. Thus, an educational argu- 
ment for busing can still be made, though it is questionable wheth'^r the 
issue would be mcve palatable once it is perceived as a class problem 
rather than race. The prospects of busing in much larger numbers of poor 
children, instead of just minority children, will probably not prove 
attractive to some middle-class parents, although others may welcome it.. 
Coleman proposes an interesting alternative — i.e., that education take 
place in a variety of locales so that at least some activities can be 
racially and "socioeconomically integrated .^'^ 

Attempts to assure equality of opportunity will shift from seeking 
comparability in achievement levels to more individualized curricula and 
teaching methods, accompanied by an erosion in the rationale for compen- 
satory education . During the past two decades we have witnessed a shift 
in concern from assuring opportunity for the gifted student to providiikg 
equality of opportunities to everyone, with particular focus on disadvan- 
taged children. 

Current emphasis still assumes that equalization of educational 
, opportunity is directly related to equalization of educational resources. 
Yet accumulating evidence indicates that eqvvalizat ion of spending — ^^or, for 
that matter, even a disproportionate array of resources in favor of the 
disadvantaged child — will still not achieve educational equality in terms 
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of achievement levels. ®® Much reform effort has been directed to obtaining 
Supreme Court ratification of Rodriguez v. San Antonio School District 
which would have made disparities in educational expenditures between 
school districts unconstitutional. If Rodriguez had been affirmed and 
resource disparities eliminated, the ineffectiveness of simply equalizing 
educational expenditures would have become increasingly clear, particularly 
if comparabilit}'' in achievement levels were assumed to be the result. 
Many studies that have already been conducted to test the success of 
various cojnpensat ory education program^ ^hspivi that school costs do no. 
presently affect thei^e cognitive skills being measured. 

Even assuming that educational spending could make a difference in 
achievement levels, schools have been further indicted recently for the 
lack of relationship between school achievement and general life chances. 
It is alleged that education does not substantially facilitate equal oppor- 
tunity in the society at large, a long^cheri shed assumption of Americans 
in general and educators in particular. If this is the case, and since 
the diversity of genetic and environmental endowments makes equal achieve- 
ment in the context of educational object i^'^es a virtually impossible goal, 
equality of educational opportunity may come to more realistically revolve 
around the need to develop minimum competencies in cognitive and affective 
skills. Rather than raise disadvantaged children to some ideal average, 
the emphasis would be on providing training to assure some level of ade- 
quate functioning in society. This objective might be attained by provid- 
ing a variety of learning environments and curricula suitable to individual 
needs. 
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THE EIVIERGING CLIIVIATE FOR EDUCATIONAL POLICY ISSUES 



To this point we have been discuss ^r i^: ttre^nc;:? tmd patxe- ns and some 
of the selective issues implied for educational policy. AVe now combine 
these into specific policy environments educational leaders may come to 
expect during the forthcoming decades. 



P.ublic Confidence 

There may be a wider spread belief that the educational system is 
failing to produce expected results with the danger of a punitive public 
backlash, particularly if the Federal government's proportion o>$ educa- 
tional expenditures is greatly im-ymsGdi. This discontent can then make 
itself felt through budget priority debates, 

A public decline in confidence will be preceded by a decline in the 
morale of educators themselves. Already doubt has been cast on many edu- 
cational assumptions. Despite extended research, little knowledge exists 
as to what educational inputs will consistently and unambiguously affect 
educational achievement/^ The evidence is building up that, in fact, 
no major input shows consistently significant results. One of the best 
documented of research findings is that lowering of student-teacher ratios 
does not affect student performance.'^^ The New York City School Fact Book 
showed an inverse relationship between per pupil expenditures, student/ 
teacher ratio and student achievement •'^^ Yet classroom progress continues 
to be measured by further declines in the student /teacher ratio; the number 
of teachers is still increasing at a faster pace than school enrollment .'^^ 
New York City and Washington, D.C. have among the highest per pupil expendi 
tures in the country, yet both show declining achievement rates in recent 
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years. The fact is that little is known about the efficiency of school 
expenditures, making it extremely difficult to rationally allocate budget- 
ary resources • 

The evidence is likewise inconclusive as to the educational effects 
of racial desegregation. It has become increasingly difficult to justify 
the huge expenditures on compensatory education, given the paucity of 
incontestable results* Ttee importance of moneijuicational factors in deter- 
mining student achievement ^raises the qaiestion of whether a redirection 
of resources towards incoime maintenance, health and housing measures might 
not be wiser than a continued increase in educational expenditures in 
order to achieve even esdt^cat ional object! ves. 

Federally funded research and development in education has been 
largely ine: fective, not because of lack of funds and talented personnel 
as is widely believed, but because of the faulty assumptions on which this 
research is based, assumptions taken from successful models developed for 
industry and agriculture.^^ These assumptions are that : 

(1) Applied and decision-oriented research and development in 
education would lead to the creation of new products and tech- 
niques immediately applicable at the local level ; 

(2) Such products can be disseminated by agencies separate from 
either the producers or consumers ; 

(3) An infusion of funds into schools serving the educationally 
disadvantaged who adopt these productis will result in significant 
gains in educational achievement; 

(4) Such gains in educational achievement will significantly 
increase the life chances of the disadvantaged, 

.There is reason to believe that the way public education and other 
societal institutions are structured makes these assumptions highly 
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doubtful. Educational researchers tend to address each other rather 
than the educational market in which their products are to be adopted. 
A need exists to develop a research model suitable for the needs of the 
educational system. The creation of the National Institute of Education 
offers a splendid opportunity to develop such a model ; however, a new 
approach will only be successful to the extent that sharp departures are 
taken from past practices . 

Reordering Educational Priorities within Existing Resources 

Demographic patterns clearly indicate the need for shifts in the 
allocation of educational resources among the elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary schools comprising the educational system. In recent years 
the birth rate has declined remarkably, even though a much larger number 
of women of child-bearing age now exists. This means that the school 
capacity expanded to accommodate the baby boom will be underutilized at 
the elementary and secondary levels as those children born during the 
1960s progress through the school system. A decrease in the college-age 
population and, consequently, in full time college enrollment, can be 
expected by the 1980s, although if education does become more of a life- 
long process, this decrease might be compensated for by increasing numbers 
of older persons furthering their studies, as well as larger proportions 
of high school graduates going on to college. In any case, we think 
current trends indicate the likelihood of a shift within higher education, 
as well, away from four-year institutions to the two-year collegsss and 
vocationally oriented schools. 

At the same time there should be an increase in demand for preschool 
centers and nursery schools. The number of 3- and 4-year-olds enrolled 
in iormal preschool institutions rose from 1 in 10 to 1 in 5 between 1965 
and 1970. This trend has been influenced by parental acceptance of 
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educational and psychological research that shows the emotional and 
intellectual gains possible in early childhood, and nonpragmati cally , 
by the shift of women into the labor force. Should educationally oriented 
child care programs become the norm, the priority battle within the 
educational budget would become even more fierce, over and beyond the 
costs of early childhood programs themselves „ The Head Start and Follow 
Through experiences suggest that a restructuring of the elementary school 
program may be required if gains made in preschool programs are not to be 
lost . 

A 1950s- or 1960s-oriented educational psychology would essentially 
assume that this restructuring of priorities can be accommodated through 
the growth of educational expenditures. We seriously challenge this 
viewpoint. President Nixon has committed the Federal government to little 
if any program increases in the Federal budget and local taxpayers have 
not shown themselves receptive to further increases in property taxes. 
At the same time, recent election returns suggest that voters' attitudes 
are no more favorable to replacing property taxes with what may be more 
equitable solutions to the school -financing problem. 

It will become increasingly necessary to achieve this restructuring 
without unusual growth and within the context of a leveling off of the 
growth rate in >5xpendit ures for education. This implies a real priority 
battle within the various segments of the education system itself. 
Unfortunately, the human resources and facilities required at the differ- 
ent educational levels are not mutually transferable. An economic analysis 
which assumes supply need only be adjusted to changing demand is likely 
to prove fatally wrong. The supply of educational resources is largely 
inelastic — aggravated by the bureaucratization and basic inertia of the 
different subsystems. As the movement for teacher unionization strengthens, 
teacher/pupil ratios and the retention of existing teachers in the school 
system will become as Important a part of labor negotiations as are salary 
increases. 
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Present policies all seem to share a common assumption that past 
patterns of growth will continue indefinitely. These are common pitfalls 
of national' policy; we have seen the same assumptions made in defense, 
space, basic science, and technology. However, a decline in the rate of 
increase for educational expenditures, and perh&ps even a leveling off 
of funds, may follow the same pattern experienced by the scientific and 
research communities in the middle 1960s. Much could be learned by 
assessing the dislocations that occurred since the two systems — i.e., 
science and education- are closely related. A very useful policy analysis 
would be one which examined present policies on the assumption that growth 
in educational expenditures would level off and that Federal financing for 
educational purposes wovJld become increasingly unstable from year to year 
in the priority debates which could emerge in the latter^ portion of this 
decade. Present policies should be evaluated in such a strategic context. 
However, to our knowledge, even the strategic context which would make 
such an evaluation possible is not being developed « 

Education Becomes Less Concentrated in the Existing School System 

Although the acquisition of skills and bodies of information that we 
are used to thinking of as "education" will become more pervasive, it is 
likely that even formal, classroom education will cease to be a monopoly 
of traditional educational institutions. The function of education will 
increasingly be shared with private industry, proprietary schools, the 
media, and governmental institutions. And as the fraction of education 
received through formal school declines, informal education will thrive. 
Awareness is growing that the educational problem is not soluble in the 
classroom, because it is an aspect of the total environment. Education 
Can function effectively only as a component of that environment. In the 
case of compensatory education, this implies a major shift in orientation 
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